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INTRODUCTION 

Teachers  should  read  this  bulletin  in  conjunction  with  the  Pro- 
gramme of  Studies  issued  by  the  Department  of  Education  and  adapt 
their  instruction  and  classroom  procedures  to  the  particular  needs  of 
their  schools.  Subsequent  bulletins  will  provide  for  further  clarification 
and  revision  of  the  courses. 

Opinion  is  divided  into  two  main  schools  of  thought  on  the  func- 
tion of  the  Social  Studies  course.  The  one  is  that  Social  Studies  should 
merely  help  to  pass  on  to  the  younger  and  succeeding  generations  the 
cultural  heritage  of  knowledge,  skills  and  accumulated  wisdom  of  the 
past.  The  other  is  that  Social  Studies  should  aim  definitely  to  improve 
society.  The  Alberta  Social  Studies  courses  attempt  to  synthesize  these 
two  points  of  view  by  studying  man's  achievements  in  the  past  and  by 
applying  the  resultant  enlargement  of  mind  and  broader  horizon  of 
thought  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  today.  We  dare  not  fail  to 
pass  on  a  knowledge  of  the  most  valuable  cultural  accomplishments  of 
mankind;  neither  can  society  permit  the  school  to  fail  to  contribute 
the  maximum  service  for  the  progress  of  humanity. 

However,  the  schools  must  beware  of  indoctrination  and  propa- 
ganda. Any  procedure  in  which  ready  made  opinions  and  attitudes  are 
supplied  and  accepted  may  be  dangerous.  Propaganda  for  Nazism 
is  bad  but  propaganda  for  fire  protection  is  good.  The  propagandist 
tells  people  WHAT  to  think;  the  educator  teaches  students  HOW  to 
think.  The  propagandist  wants  unquestioned  acceptance  and  obedient 
action;  the  educator  wants  critical  thinking  and  rational  action. 

Our  society  is  based  upon  certain  ideologies,  beliefs  and  attitudes, 
built  up  over  a  long  period  by  our  most  intelligent  people.  Inherent  in 
Christianity,  which  is  the  corner-stone  of  our  social  structure,  are 
fundamental  principles  which  must  be  more  fully  understood  and  ap- 
plied. We  believe  that  certain  qualities,  standards  and  principles  are 
essential  for  good  citizenship.  These  we  inculcate  in  the  home,  in  the 
school  and  by  all  other  acceptable  social  agencies. 

In  so  far  as  our  intent  is  identified  with  the  interests  of  society, 
and  not  in  its  exploitation,  our  purpose  is  good.  The  school  can  still 
be  charged  with  indoctrination  unless  the  teachers  train  students  to 
think  clearly  and  without  prejudice  and  foster  in  them  on  appreciation 
of  the  worth  and  dignity  of  the  individual  and  a  desire  to  preserve  the 
rights  of  minority  groups  and  justice  for  all. 


Aims  and  Objectives  of  the  Intermediate 
School  Course 

Society  wants  and  needs  good  citizens,  it  is  the  business  of  the 
Social  Studies  courses  to  help  produce  these  good  citizens,  well  ad- 
justed socially  and  well  equipped  mentally,  citizens  capable  of  thinking 
intelligently  and  determined  to  do  their  part  in  bringing  about  social 
progress. 

Teachers  who  are  merely  aiming  to  cover  the  course  of  studies, 
to  have  their  pupils  master  so  many  pages  and  pass  the  departmental 
examinations  at  the  end  of  grade  IX  are  falling  far  short  of  being  good 
teachers.  The  course  of  studies  should  be  viewed,  not  just  as  a  body  of 
material  to  be  covered  in  a  certain  order,  but  as  a  route  toward  citizen 
development. 

Of  course,  pupils  should  gain  significant  and  meaningful  factual 
information.  It  is  impossible  to  think  and  to  understand  relationships 
and  trends  without  a  knowledge  of  facts.  But  the  mind  should  never 
be  made  a  heavily  loaded  mental  truck. 

The  most  important  knowledge  may  be  of  little  value  to  the  child 
if  he  possesses  inadequate  skill  in  its  use.  Pupils  should  be  encouraged 
to  develop  inquisitive  and  analytical  attitudes;  this  is  an  age  of  propa- 
ganda fraught  with  pitfalls  for  the  unwary,  the  ignorant,  the  un- 
thinking and  the  mentally  unawakened. 

Knowledge,  thinking  ability  and  other  skills  are  still  not  sufficient 
equipment  for  the  highest  type  of  Canadian  citizen.  Good  citizenship 
demands  a  high  moral  standard  based  on  Christian  ideals,  attitudes 
and  beliefs.  It  demands  good  habits  and  the  kind  of  behaviour  which 
contributes  to  social  betterment.  The  wise  teacher  strives  to  have  his 
pupils  acquire  significant  information,  adequate  skills,  socialized  atti- 
tudes, co-operative  habits  and  a  vital  Christian  outlook  on  life. 


Techniques  in  Social  Studies 

Of  all  subjects  in  the  Intermediate  School,  social  studies  seems  to 
present  the  greatest  difficulty  to  teachers  in  the  matter  of  techniques. 
'For  the  guidance  of  the  young  teacher  and  the  experienced  teacher 
who  still  expresses  concern  with  her  techniques  in  social  studies,  the 
following  suggestions  may  be  of  value.  It  must  be  emphasized  that 
these  techniques  are  suggestive  and  in  no  sense  authoritative  and 
exhaustive.  They  have  been  tested  in  classroom  situations  and  are  in 
line  with  the  underlying  philosophy  of  the  course.  Nevertheless,  the 
versatile  teacher  will  develop  techniques  adapted  to  the  class  or  to  her 
own  viewpoints  which  may  be  substantially  different  from  those  out- 
lined. Any  technique  needs  to  be  reviewed  and  evaluated  frequently 
in  terms  of  the  objectives  of  the  course.  Teachers  are  urged  to  study 
objectives  carefully  as  the  best  means  towards  professional  growth  in 
the  field  of  social  studies. 

1.     ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  COURSE 

A  study  of  the  course  will  reveal  that  the  Intermediate  Social 
Studies  throughout  Grades  VII,  VIM  and  IX  is  organized  in  a  series  of 
problems.  These  problems  are  related  to  a  basic  theme  for  the  year. 
The  general  organization  of  the  course  is  perhaps  best  explained  by 
the  circle  graphs  used  by  Professor  McDougall  of  the  University  of 
Alberta.    They  are  reproduced  on  page  four. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  themes  change  from  a  study  of  Canada 
in  the  grade  VII  course  (Section  A)  to  a  study  of  the  Empire  in  the 
grade  VIM  course  (Section  B),  finishing  with  world  problems  generally 
in  grade  IX.  It  is  noted  further  that  each  problem  or  unit  deals  with 
some  phase  of  the  central  theme,  and  is  relevant  to  its  wider  under- 
standing. There  is  no  suggestion  that  every  problem  must  be  de- 
veloped during  the  year — the  circle  need  not  be  completed — but  a 
reasonable  number  of  problems  should  be  attempted  in  order  to  estab- 
lish as  full  an  understanding  as  possible.  Some  classes  will  do  all  the 
problems,  others  will  omit  perhaps  one  or  two.  This  should  be  left 
to  the  judgment  of  the  teacher  and  the  approval  of  the  superintendent. 

The  importance  of  each  pupil  knowing  not  only  the  problem 
which  his  class  is  developing  but  also  the  theme  for  the  year,  should 
be  emphasized.  Too  frequently  pupils  are  unable  to  give  a  definite 
answer  on  either  of  these  points.  The  first  problem  of  each  year  is  an 
orientation  unit — one  which  acquaints  the  pupils  with  an  overall  view 
of  the  central  theme.  In  the  grade  VIM  course  (Section  B),  for  instance, 
the  initial  problem  introduces  the  pupil  to  the  general  organization  of 
the  British  Empire.  Exhaustive  study  is  not  intended  here  but  rather 
an  extensive  survey  with  the  broad  outlines  of  the  year's  work  deline- 
ated leaving  each  succeeding  problem  to  fill  in  the  details.  No  more 
than  a  month  to  six  weeks'  time  should  be  devoted  to  this  problem. 
The  relationship  of  each  succeeding  problem  to  the  central  theme  re- 
quires stress.  Teachers  who  use  the  text  book  method  exclusively, 
rarely  emphasize  the  problem,  with  the  result  that  pupils  are  unable 
to  organize  their   knowledge    in   terms   of   problem   solving.     A   much 


greater  cognizance  of  the  problem  itself,  the  techniques  of  its  organ- 
needed  improvement  in  the  teaching  of  Social  Studies  is  a 
ization  and  its  relationship  to  the  major  area  of  study  for  the  year. 

2.     ORGANIZING  A  PROBLEM— THE  OVERVIEW 

At  the  beginning  of  each  problem  the  teacher  and  class  should 
spend  from  three  to  six  periods  on  an  overview  of  the  complete  unit 
(the  words  "problem"  and  "unit"  or  "unit  of  work"  are  used  inter- 
changeably).   During  these  periods  the  teacher's  objectives  should  be: 

(1)  to  make  an  inventory  of  knowledge  that  the  class  already 
possesses  about  the  unit, 

(2)  to  relate  the  problem  to  the  main  theme  and  to  current 
affairs, 

(3)  to  develop  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  complete  scope  of  the 
problem,  and 

(4)  to  plan  a  method  of  attack. 

The  usual  procedure  is  that  of  teacher  directed  discussion  lessons.  At 
the  end  of  the  overview  one  might  reasonably  expect  a  child  to  know 
the  broad  outlines  of  the  problem,  its  significance  in  our  world  of  today, 
and  the  proposed  method  of  development. 

The  type  of  overview  is,  of  course,  dependent  on  the  size  of  the 
class  and  the  nature  of  the  classroom.  With  reasonably  large  classes 
in  graded  rooms  the  overview  might  be  developed  in  full  detail  on  the 
board.  Through  discussion  and  teaching,  the  scope  of  the  unit 
as  set  out  in  the  Programme  of  Studies,  though  in  much  briefer  form, 
could  be  outlined  and  form  a  page  or  two  of  the  student's  notebook. 
In  the  smaller  classes  of  the  rural  school  the  overview,  though  no  less 
important,  may  be  less  extensive.  The  discussion  is  briefer,  and  much 
more  direct  use  may  be  made  of  the  Course  of  Study.  It  would  not  be 
amiss  for  the  busy  teacher  to  hand  the  Programme  of  Studies  to  the 
pupils  to  develop  their  own  initial  survey,  with  an  occasional  word  of 
assistance  and  direction. 

To  be  more  specific,  consider  a  possible  type  of  overview  for 
problem  II  of  Section  B,  "How  Britain  Became  the  Centre  of  World 
Trade".  One  would  expect  children  to  have  built  up  some  background 
of  knowledge  on  this  problem,  which  should  be  explored.  They  would 
know  something  of  the  nature  of  Canada's  trade  with  Britain,  of  world 
trade  routes,  or  trade  within  the  Empire.  Further  one  would  anticipate 
the  development,  either  through  discussion  or  teaching,  of  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  present  position  of  Britain  with  respect  to  trade  and  the 
efforts  of  her  government  to  rebuild  export  markets.  So  much  by  way 
of  introduction;  the  teacher  then  should  indicate  briefly  the  two  phases 
of  the  problem,  industrial  changes  within  Britain,  and  the  development 
of  commerce  through  sea  power.  Under  each  phase  the  specific  details 
of  study  might  be  outlined.  At  the  end  of  three  or  four  periods  the 
child  should  have  established  relationships  among  these  broad  areas; 
the  problem,  the  theme,  and  current  affairs,  and  be  fairly  familiar  with 
the  field  of  study  for  the  next  six  weeks.  Moreover  he  should  be  con- 
scious that  his  problem  for  this  period  of  time  is  the  development  of 
an  understanding  of  how  Britain  became  the  centre  of  world  trade. 


3.     COMMITTEES 

Committee  work  provides  the  very  finest  opportunity  for  individual 
contribution,  group  planning,  group  effort,  and  group  accomplishment. 
Thus  the  committee  provides  practice  ground  for  social   co-operation. 

Topics  for  Pupil  Investigation 

Possible  topics  or  problems  for  pupil  investigation  will  probably 
arise  from  the  overview.  The  teacher  may  invite  the  class  to  suggest 
topics  and  will  suggest  topics  himself,  all  of  which  should  be  listed  for 
choice  when  committees  have  been  organized.  A  few  guiding  principles 
will  assist  the  teacher  in  getting  the  right  type  of  investigative  problem. 
Topics  should  be  clear  cut  and  definite  in  scope;  they  should  not 
involve  too  extensive  a  survey.  Further  their  choice  should  be  dictated 
by  available  source  material.  There  is  little  point  in  assigning  a  topic 
about  which  the  only  written  information  available  is  in  the  pupils' 
texts. 

Examples  of  suitable  topics  from  Problem  II,  Section  B,  might  be 
as  follows;  life  in  a  medieval  manor,  early  inventors  and  their  inven- 
tions, lives  of  such  seamen  as  Drake,  Hawkins,  Raleigh,  etc.,  the  trad- 
ing companies — East  India,  H.  B.  Co.  These  have  the  virtue  of  being 
definite,  with  a  good  deal  of  available  written  information  or  source 
material  and  are  not  too  difficult  for  grade  VIM  pupils.  Such  a  topic 
as  "the  economic  factors  which  led  to  the  breakdown  of  feudalism", 
would  be  quite  beyond  the  ability  of  most  intermediate  school  students. 

Committee  Work — Organization  and  Extent 

The  next  step  in  the  development  of  a  problem  is  the  organization 
of  pupil  committees,  the  formality  of  this  procedure  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  class.  With  a  group  of  three  or  four,  the  whole  class  may 
constitute  a  committee;  in  larger  groups  such  matters  as  leadership, 
personnel,  size,  etc.,  must  be  considered.  Experience  would  indicate 
that  the  best  committee  size  is  from  three  to  five  pupils.  Committee 
chairmen  may  be  teacher-appointed  or  pupil-elected;  grouping  of  chil- 
dren in  committees  should  be  handled  similarly.  It  seems  advisable  to 
change  leadership  with  each  problem  and  to  regroup  committees  oc- 
casionally. In  large  classes  committee  personnel  will  rarely  continue 
the  same.  A  certain  freedom  in  choice  of  topic  or  investigative  problem 
is  recommended  for  each  committee. 

Generally  speaking  a  small  class  with  one  or  two  committees  (six 
to  eight  pupils)  should  not  attempt  more  than  one  or  two  topics  for 
committee  investigation  throughout  the  entire  scope  of  the  problem. 
Frequently  teachers  of  small  groups  attempt  to  do  as  many  committee 
topics  as  would  be  done  with  larger  classes.  This  means  too  much 
research  with  its  resulting  ineffective  reporting  and  confusion  of 
thought.  To  refer  again  to  Problem  II,  Section  B,  a  class  with  two  com- 
mittees might  report  on  manor  life  and  Elizabethan  seamen  as  a  mini- 
mum, with  the  addition  of  early  inventions  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co. 
as  a  maximum.  This  means  that  the  remainder  of  the  problem  is  to 
be  developed  by  direct  teaching  or  discussion,  by  text  book  study,  and, 
occasionally,  by  individual  reporting.    The  proportion  of  time  devoted 


to  teaching  and  the  dependence  on  the  text  is  considerably  greater  in 
small  than  in  large  classes. 

With  larger  classes  there  is  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  total 
number  of  pupil  reports.  A  class  of  twenty  pupils  with  six  committees 
might  report  on  six  topics  throughout  the  scope  of  the  problem.  Very 
rarely,  as  far  as  grades  VII  and  VIII  courses  are  concerned,  should  any 
committee  be  asked  to  report  more  than  once  in  the  unit.  Those  topics 
not  covered  by  pupil  investigation  and  reporting,  become,  as  has  been 
suggested,  the  direct  responsibility  of  the  teacher. 

Preparation  of  Reports 

Following  the  organization  of  committees  and  the  choice  of  re- 
ports, comes  the  period  of  planning,  reading  and  co-ordination  of 
material.  Usually  only  one  or  two  committee  meetings  are  necessary 
to  allocate  responsibility.  The  teacher  should  sit  in  with  each  com- 
mittee at  this  stage,  offering  suggestions  to  the  degree  they  are 
needed.  That  the  teacher  is  a  member  of  each  committee  cannot  be 
too  frequently  emphasized.  Guidance  must  be  given  in  amounts  vary- 
ing with  the  abilities  of  the  group.  The  teacher  must  accept  responsi- 
bility with  the  rest  of  the  committee  for  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
work  undertaken. 

After  the  planning  meetings,  the  pupils  commence  research  for 
information  relevant  to  the  topic  or  problem  of  the  committee.  In 
graded  classrooms  a  few  of  the  regular  social  studies  periods  may  be 
devoted  to  this  research  phase.  In  smaller  classes  research  reading 
should  be  done  in  the  work  periods  so  liberally  available  in  rural 
schools.  The  success  of  these  periods  is  directly  dependent  on  two 
factors;  supply  of  source  material  and  organization  to  facilitate  the 
search  for  information.  The  better  library  a  room  has,  obviously  the 
more  successful  the  opportunities  for  research.  Even  with  an  adequate 
library,  however,  the  teacher  must  be  prepared  to  assist  pupils  in  their 
survey  reading.  This  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  books  on  his  part, 
as  well  as  definite  directions  for  securing  information.  In  larger  classes, 
teachers  find  a  card  index  system  with  reference  lists  of  material  on 
various  topics  of  great  value.    Good  library  tactics  are  essential. 

A  child  should  be  encouraged  to  read  as  widely  on  his  particular 
phase  of  the  research  problem  as  possible.  Too  frequently  children 
take  from  the  first  book  they  read,  information  which,  in  their  opinion, 
is  adequate  as  an  answer  to  the  problem.  Part  of  the  value  in  this 
work  is  that  of  checking  one  source  of  information  against  another, 
the  objective  being  to  develop  a  habit  of  reading  the  printed  word  with 
critical  appraisal.  Such  questions  as  these  are  pertinent:  What  is  the 
source  of  this  information?  What  does  this  author  say  of  this?  How 
does  this  fact  or  opinion  check  with  the  one  expressed  here?  etc. 
Children  should  be  encouraged  to  evaluate  what  they  read  in  terms  of 
its  validity  and  bias.  It  is  not  suggested  that  judgments  will  be  of  a 
particularly  high  quality;  all  that  one  expects  is  the  establishment  of  a 
certain  discriminating  quality  in  reading.  With  the  quantities  of  printed 
information  in  the  world  today,  much  of  it  intended  to  plead  special 
causes,  it  would  seem  that  forming  habits  for  the  critical  appraisal  of 
written  material  is  essential  training  for  effective  citizenship. 


Certain  skills  are  basic  to  success  in  research.  Teachers  of  Social 
Studies  who  find  their  classes  unable  to  find  information,  or  to  read  it 
intelligently  when  discovered,  should  consider  it  their  duty  to  give  the 
requisite  training  for  improvement.  The  ability  to  use  indexes,  for 
instance,  is  indispensable.  Further,  the  research  involved  in  Social 
Studies  requires  specific  types  of  reading  skills.  Pupils  should  be  able 
to  scan  a  page  quickly  for  pertinent  information;  they  should  be  cap- 
able of  determining  the  central  thought  and  the  general  meaning  of  a 
paragraph  and  occasionally  be  prepared  to  read  for  detailed  informa- 
tion. Many  classes  require  intensive  courses  in  remedial  reading  to 
assure  success  in  their  Social  Studies.  This  does  not  imply  that  the 
research  technique  is  at  fault;  rather  a  teaching  problem  is  presented 
which  must  be  solved  before  such  a  technique  can  be  wholly  effective. 

Allied  with  the  requisite  skill  of  reading  is  that  of  expression. 
Too  frequently  children  copy  material  verbatim  from  source  books  with 
no  attempt  at  selection.  Special  training  is  required  in  summarizing 
material  and  in  co-ordinating  information  from  various  sources  into  a 
piece  of  effective  expression.  This  is  basically  a  language  problem  and 
since  every  teacher  is  expected  to  be  a  teacher  of  English,  the  Social 
Studies  teacher  must  constantly  correct  faulty  spelling  and  sentence 
structure  in  order  to  improve  the  pupils7  style  of  writing  and  to  enlarge 
their  vocabulary. 

Following  these  periods  of  research  reading,  the  committees  must 
meet  again,  to  draw  together  the  information  they  have  gathered,  to 
prepare  in  final  form  some  type  of  committee  report,  to  check  on 
illustrative  material  and  to  determine  the  method  of  delivery.  Small 
classes  may  do  this  quite  informally  during  the  period  of  research; 
larger  classes  will  require  special  opportunities  for  these  committee 
meetings.  Here  again  the  teacher  must  lend  his  assistance  in  the 
co-ordination  of  material.  The  success  of  reports  is  frequently  deter- 
mined by  what  is  omitted  rather  than  what  is  included.  Children  are 
inclined  to  embody  all  types  of  information  whether  pertinent  or  not 
and  frequently  the  contributions  of  various  members  may  overlap. 
Judgment  is  required  in  eliminating  material  and  these  decisions 
should  be  arrived  at  through  committee  discussion. 

Experience  would  indicate  the  following  suggestions  to  be  sig- 
nificant in  building  good  reports.  No  report  should  take  longer  than 
from  ten  to  twenty  minutes  to  deliver;  terse  and  pointed  reports  are 
generally  more  effective  for  teaching  purposes.  The  booklet  is  a  useful 
device  as  a  final  form  for  the  committee's  efforts.  These  booklets  may 
include  an  attractive  cover,  a  title  page  with  the  membership  of  the 
committee  indicated,  the  body  of  the  report  either  typewritten  or  in 
long-hand,  pictures  relevant  to  the  topic,  and  a  bibliography  of  the 
books  consulted.  The  booklet  has  the  advantage  of  serving  both  as  a 
culmination  of  the  group's  activity  and  as  a  source  for  note  material 
for  the  other  members  of  the  class.  The  best  of  these  may  become 
part  of  a  pamphlet  library  in  the  classroom  or  may  be  used  as  models 
for  succeeding  classes.  Illustrative  materials  as  charts,  pictures,  dia- 
grams, etc.,  enhance  the  delivery  of  a  report,  making  it  more  pointed 
and  vivid. 


Delivery  of  Reports 

After  the  committees  have  spent  from  five  to  eight  days  in  the 
preparation  of  their  surveys,  the  period  of  reporting  commences.  Gen- 
erally speaking  a  full  period  should  be  devoted  to  the  report  of  one 
committee,  resulting,  with  larger  classes,  in  perhaps  six  to  eight  days 
of  committee  reporting  on  one  problem.  Here  again  the  teacher  must 
be  prepared  to  supplement  material  and  to  direct  discussion  at  the 
end  of  each  presentation. 

The  delivery  of  a  report  presupposes  an  audience,  a  factor  pre- 
senting a  real  problem  for  small  classes.  There  is  no  reason,  however, 
why  Division  II,  in  the  rural  school  may  not  be  invited  to  serve  as  an 
audience  when  the  membership  in  Division  III  is  limited  to  three  or  four 
pupils.  Children  should  have  the  experience  of  deliverying  reports  if 
at  all  feasible.  The  successful  report  is  not  read.  The  pupil  should  be 
able  to  give  an  oral  report  with  the  aid  of  a  few  notes.  In  fact  all  the 
rules  implicit  in  good  oral  expression  are  applicable.  This  type  of 
training  to  a  considerable  extent  has  taken  the  place  of  what  was 
hitherto  known  as  oral  composition. 

One  effective  method  of  group  delivery  is  to  seat  the  committee 
around  a  table  at  the  front  of  the  room  with  the  chairman  in  charge. 
Illustrative  material  should  be  placed  on  a  bulletin  board  accessible 
to  the  reporting  group.  The  chairman  then  calls  on  each  committee 
member  in  turn  for  his  contribution  to  the  panel.  A  summary  or  out- 
line of  the  report  may  have  been  placed  on  the  blackboard  previously. 
At  the  end  of  the  report  there  should  be  an  opportunity  for  questioning 
from  the  class  with  the  chairman  still  in  charge.  Committees  should 
be  encouraged  to  prepare  little  tests  on  the  material  delivered.  The 
class  is  expected  to  give  their  full  attention  during  the  delivery,  to 
make  brief  notes  and  to  participate  in  discussion  following  it.  The 
audience  must  be  held  responsible  for  some  knowledge  of  the  informa- 
tion embodied  in  the  report.  Further,  the  class  might  be  asked  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  report,  with  respect  to  its  preparation 
and  presentation.  The  committee  or  the  teacher  may  well  give  outlines 
but  never  dictate  notes.  Each  member  of  the  class  should  be  expected 
to  write  a  brief  summary  of  the  main  points  in  his  loose-leaf  note  book. 
A  very  effective  method  of  improving  oral  presentations  such  as  re- 
ports, oral  panels,  open  forums  and  class  discussions,  is  the  previous 
selection  of  a  committee  whose  particular  responsibility  it  will  be  to 
note  all  errors  and  report  on  them  at  the  conclusion. 

Notes  and  Notebooks 

Pupils  must  be  taught  how  to  make  notes.  The  notebook  should 
be  the  pupil's  own  record  of  his  year's  work.  The  note-book  should 
contain  carefully  written  and  corrected  essays,  summaries  of  reading 
and  reports,  news,  definitions,  vocabularies,  cartoons,  maps,  precis 
of  forums,  debates,  and  panel  discussions. 

Some  over  conscientious  pupils  spend  too  much  time  making 
beautiful  note  books.  The  good  note  book  should  be  very  valuable 
for  review  purposes. 
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4.  INDIVIDUAL  DIFFERENCES 

Teachers  frequently  complain  that  all  members  of  a  committee 
do  not  contribute  equally  in  effort  and  that  often  the  report  is  the 
work  of  one  author  only.  It  should  be  recognized  that  in  every  com- 
mittee, pupils  will  vary  in  ability  and  industry.  Group  activity  should 
meet  individual  differences  to  the  extent  that  each  member  contributes 
according  to  his  capacity.  A  child,  for  instance,  with  a  flair  for  art 
might  elect  to  organize  the  illustrative  material;  another  might  make 
the  booklet  and  do  the  typing.  One  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that 
most  children  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  do  the  survey  reading.  Only 
those  with  extremely  low  academic  aptitudes  should  be  limited  to  such 
duties  as  booklet  making.  To  repeat,  the  teach  as  a  member  of  each 
committee  must  be  prepared  to  see  that  every  child  participates  in  the 
work  of  his  committee  to  .the  fullest  degree  of  his  ability.  For  stu- 
dents possessing  exceptional  ability,  more  extensive  and  intensive  in- 
vestigation and  more  creative  thinking  and  doing  should  be  encouraged. 
These  are  the  potential  leaders  of  society. 

5.  ONE-PUPIL  CLASS 

The  query  is  frequently  raised  as  to  how  Social  Studies  may  be 
taught  to  one  pupil.  Individual  research  and  reporting  should  be  given 
to  this  pupil  but  obviously  committee  work  is  out  of  the  question. 
The  pupil  might  be  combined  with  the  Division  II  class,  when  the  enter- 
prise problem  is  closely  enough  related  to  the  material  of  Social  Studies. 
However,  the  experience  derived  from  planning  and  developing  a 
problem  with  a  group  is  necessarily  denied  to  such  a  pupil. 

6.  FUNCTION  OF  THE  TEACHER 

Reference  has  been  made  throughout  the  above  paragraphs  to 
the  part  played  by  the  teacher  in  the  development  of  the  problem.  As 
suggested,  he  must  introduce  the  problem  through  the  overview,  and 
participate  actively  in  the  planning  and  execution  of  each  committee 
project.  At  the  end  of  delivered  report  the  teacher  should  be  prepared 
to  direct  discussion  on  the  topic  dealt  with  and  to  add  any  additional 
information  that  seems  pertinent.  He  may  even  find  it  necessary  if  the 
report  has  not  been  particularly  effective,  to  reteach  the  topic  com- 
pletely. 

The  teacher,  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  class,  will  need  to  teach 
constantly  throughout  the  development  of  the  problem.  The  details  of 
the  problem  not  dealt  with  by  pupil  investigation  must  be  taught  and 
this  teaching  goes  on  while  the  research  is  in  progress.  There  is  need, 
as  well,  for  frequent  reviews  of  accumulated  information  and  for  fre- 
quent discussions  of  the  relationship  of  this  information  to  the  main 
problem. 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  problem,  the  teacher  should  make  sure 
that  the  pupils  have  attained  the  minimum  requirements  set  forth  in 
the  Course  of  Studies.  The  factual  information  is  important;  it  should 
be  added  to  the  pupils'  storehouse  of  knowledge.  The  pupils  ought 
also  to  have  gained  a  further  appreciation  of  social  problems  and  to 
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have  developed  further  capacity  in  organized  problem  solving.  The 
culmination  of  the  problem  will  consist  of  oral  and  written  tests,  dis- 
cussion and  a  backward  view  to  draw  together  all  phases  of  the 
problem.  All  pupils'  work  should  be  evaluated.  Set  tests  of  facts  and 
skill  development  should  be  of  the  essay  and  objective  types.  They 
are  valuable  to  the  student  as  a  measurement  of  the  progress  he  has 
made  in  learning  and  understanding  the  subject,  and  to  the  teacher 
for  the  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  his  methods  of  teaching. 

Pupils  should  keep  graphs  of  their  own  progress  as  measured 
by  their  accomplishments  in  all  phases  of  their  Social  Studies  work. 
They  should  take  an  increasing  responsibility  for  their  own  progress. 

How  much  pupil  activity  there  should  be  in  dealing  with  a  prob- 
lem occasions  concern  to  many  teachers.  Class-room  practice  ranges 
from  none  to  a  complete  development  by  pupil  reporting.  Either  ex- 
treme seems  undesirable.  The  proportion  of  teacher  to  pupil  activity 
should  be  determined  by  such  factors  as;  the  size  of  the  class,  the 
nature  of  the  problem  (some  problems  may  have  to  be  taught  in  their 
entirety),  and  the  ability  of  the  class  in  the  basic  skills  in  reading  and 
expression. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  set  down  exact  percentages  of  the  social 
studies  time  used  for  each  type  of  procedure — formal  teaching,  social- 
ized procedures,  testing  etc.  Successful  teachers  probably  approximate 
the  following: 

Formal  teaching  50% 

Socialized  procedures,  including — 

investigation 

reporting 

panel  discussions 

class  discussions 

open  forums 

debates 

field  trips  40% 

Testing  1 0% 

7.     DEVELOPMENT  OF  CRITICAL  THINKING— THE  OPEN  FORUM 
AND  CLASS  DISCUSSIONS 

We  are  frequently  called  upon  in  daily  life  to  make  decisions,  the 
value  of  which  is  dependent  on  the  quality  of  our  thinking.  We  are 
asked  to  choose  between  two  candidates  for  election  to  public  office; 
our  conclusions  are  based  on  the  facts  we  know  or  have  been  told  with 
respect  to  the  candidate's  policy  or  ability.  Occasionally  we  are  re- 
quired to  make  judgments  in  the  purchase  of  such  articles  as  a  car, 
a  refrigerator,  a  house,  a  suit  of  clothes,  or  a  new  hat.  The  final  choice 
is  arrived  at  either  by  a  fact-sifting  process  or  by  the  influence  of 
preconceived  opinion.  One  of  the  differences  between  man  and  the 
rest  of  the  animal  species  is  his  capacity  for  reflective  thinking.  The 
quality  of  that  thinking  may  not  always  be  good  but  the  capacity  is 
none  the  less  there. 
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Organized  or  reflective  thinking  which  is  in  reality  a  problem- 
solving  process,  consists  of  four  phases: 

(1)  an  awareness  of  the  problem  and  some  inner  motivation  towards 
its  solution 

(2)  searching  for  relevant  information 

(3)  forming  an  hypothesis  or  conclusion  based  on  the  facts  gathered, 
and 

(4)  testing  the  validity  of  this  conclusion  with  its  possible  acceptance 
or  rejection. 

We  are  not  always  conscious  of  these  phases  of  the  thought  process; 
yet  some  little  consideration  given  to  the  question  of  how  we  think 
will  indicate  that  they  are  basically  a  part  of  all  reflective  thought. 

Deterrents  to  good  thinking  may  occur  at  any  of  these  indicated 
steps.  Too  frequently  people  are  prepared  to  substitute  preconceived 
opinion  or  prejudice  for  factual  knowledge.  Emotional  viewpoints  dis- 
tort the  facts  to  fit  prejudiced  patterns  of  thought.  Or  again,  one 
jumps  to  conclusions  based  on  very  limited  searching  for  factual 
evidence;  in  fact  one  of  the  most  common  errors  in  reflective  thinking 
is  that  of  hasty  conclusions.  Often  people  refuse  to  depart  from  an 
hypothesis  already  formed,  even  in  the  light  of  new  evidence  which 
reveals  its  unreliability. 

It  is  not  expected  that  pupils  in  grades  VII,  VIM  and  IX  will 
develop  any  great  facility,  accuracy  and  adequacy  in  thinking.  But, 
despite  their  immaturity,  their  lack  of  comprehensive  knowledge  and 
the  complexity  of  social  problems,  pupils  can  be  trained  to  recog- 
nize a  problem,  search  for  facts,  form  conclusions  and  test  their  judg- 
ments. This  is  more  difficult  than  in  science  because  of  the  time  factor, 
the  impossibility  of  isolating  the  problem,  the  difficulty  of  securing 
accurate  information  and  all  the  factors  of  prejudice  and  misinterpre- 
tation. Nevertheless,  pupils  should  develop  the  habit  and  the  tech- 
niques of  thinking.  As  their  capacity  for  thinking  increases  so  the 
quality  of  their  thinking  will  improve. 

The  significance  of  the  problem  approach  to  social  studies  is  seen 
when  one  considers  this  training  for  the  development  of  reflective 
thinking.  The  problem  is  presented,  there  is  a  searching  for  facts,  and 
conclusions  are  tested  by  various  types  of  group  discussion.  Facts 
are  undoubtedly  of  importance;  without  them  no  reliable  thinking, 
could  take  place.  But  the  interpretation  of  facts  is  equally  important 
and  must  be  emphasized  in  the  educative  process.  Hence  the  stress 
today  on  problems  to  be  solved  and  fact  gathering  in  terms  of  their 
solution.    The  emphasis  falls  on  the  "why"  equally  with  the  "what". 

The  importance  of  group  discussion  techniques  is  apparent  when 
the  testing  of  thought  is  considered.  Probably  the  most  useful  of  these 
techniques  is  the  discussion  lesson  directed  by  the  teacher.  Here  the 
teacher  who  strives  to  be  effective  must  develop  a  facility  for  question- 
ing that  will  promote  good  group  thinking.  Skilful  questioning  is  not 
often  spontaneous.  It  is  the  result  of  careful  planning,  having  in  mind 
both   the   group   and   the   objectives   of   the   discussion.     The   teacher 
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prepares  such  a  lesson  as  carefully  as  one  involving  the  formal  pres- 
entation of  factual  material.  With  small  groups  this  discussion  period 
may  be  informal  and  not  always  confined  to  social  studies  periods. 
With  large  classes  such  periods  form  an  integral  part  of  the  develop- 
ment of  each  problem. 

The  open  forum  and  the  panel  discussion  are  recommended 
group  techniques.  With  the  open  forum  the  class  as  a  whole  partici- 
pates under  the  chairmanship  of  a  student.  The  panel  discussion  is 
usually  confined  to  a  group  of  three  to  six  who  develop  the  discussion 
before  it  is  thrown  open  to  the  entire  class.  Suitable  topics  for  forum 
discussions  are  suggested  in  the  Programme  of  Studies.  The  best 
type  of  topic  is  one  that  develops  from  the  problem  and  about  which 
considerable  information  has  been  accumulated.  Pupils7  attention 
should  be  drawn  to  the  many  types  of  forums  heard  over  the  air,  most 
of  which  are  good  samples  of  group  thinking.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  have  all  sides  of  every  question  considered  without  prejudice 
and  without  taking  sides.  Fair-mindedness  and  tolerance  should  be 
developed. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  one  does  not  expect  from  a  class 
in  Intermediate  social  studies,  brilliant  thinking  about  social  problems. 
We  are  primarily  interested  in  developing  a  technique  of  thinking  and 
in  establishing  habits  productive  of  clear  thought.  The  assumption  is 
that  the  best  way  to  learn  to  think  well  is  by  frequent  and  well  directed 
exercise  of  the  problem-solving  process. 

The  advantages  of  socialized  procedures  include: 

1.  training  in  leadership 

2.  development  of  spirit  of  co-operation 

3.  encouragement  of  clear  thinking 

4.  provision  for  self-expression. 

But  these  advantages,  unless  the  procedures  are  skilfully  applied 
and  are  carefully  controlled  by  the  teacher,  may  be  outweighed  by  the 
following  disadvantages: 

1.  superficiality — lack  of  mastery  of  factual  material 

2.  desultory  discussion 

3.  futile  off-the-subject  discussion 

4.  domination  by  a  few  assertive  pupils. 

8.     THE  DEMOCRATIC  SCHOOL 

The  old  time  school  was  an  autocracy.  The  teachers  was  a  dic- 
tator. This  was  training  in  a  dictatorship  for  living  in  a  democracy. 
The  schools  in  non-democratic  countries  today  prepare  their  pupils  to 
live  docilely  under  dictatorship.  Our  schools  should  be  organized  and 
run  as  democracies,  in  so  far  as  practical,  in  order  that  we  train  our 
future  citizens  to  live  together  democratically,  planning,  organizing, 
co-operating  and  accomplishing  in  a  common  effort  for  the  benefit  of 
all.  A  most  valuable  part  of  our  social  studies  course  is  producing 
young  democrats.    We  learn  to  do  by  doing. 
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9.  CURRENT  EVENTS 

The  study  of  current  history  is  an  important  part  of  the  course. 
Whenever  possible  the  history  of  the  past  should  be  related  to  present 
world  conditions.  However,  important  current  events  should  be  dis- 
cussed with  historical  background  even  if  the  topics  of  this  course  do 
not  include  the  needed  historical  approach.  Significant  events  which 
affect  the  lives  of  large  groups  of  people,  rather  than  trivial  incidents, 
should  form  the  basis  of  the  discussions.  Perhaps  it  is  better  that 
there  should  be  no  set  period  for  current  events.  The  time  allowed 
should  be  variable;  some  days  may  offer  little  of  interest,  while  others 
may  have  much  for  interesting  and  valuable  discussion.  The  topics 
may  be  suggested  by  the  instructor,  but  it  is  better  if  the  pupils  are 
trained  to  bring  up  the  topics  themselves.  This  is  easily  brought  about 
by  a  few  suggestions  early  in  the  year. 

A  study  of  maps  should  be  part  of  this  work,  to  find  the  places 
named  in  the  news,  and  to  provide  a  more  intelligent  basis  for  their 
consideration. 

10.  CORRELATION 

The  importance  of  the  correlation  of  subjects  is  emphasized  in 
the  course  of  studies.  In  the  ungraded  school  this  is  easily  accomplished 
by  the  teacher,  but  in  the  departmentalized  school  it  is  possible  only 
by  staff  planning  and  co-operation.  Every  teacher  attempts  to  secure 
good  English  expression,  but  without  pre-arrangement  there  will  be 
little  or  no  correlation  of  social  studies  and  shop,  home  economics, 
community  economics,  general  science,  etc. 

11.  WORK  BOOKS 

While  there  may  be  values  in  the  limited  and  judicious  classroom 
use  of  Social  Studies  Workbooks  as  an  aid  to  the  inexperienced  and 
the  overloaded  teacher,  it  should  be  remembered  that  there  are  ob- 
vious dangers  in  their  use.  A  teacher  might  over  emphasize  the 
importance  of  factual  information  or  might  utilize  poor  teaching  tech- 
niques or  might  even  substitute  workbooks  for  the  course  of  studies. 

12.  VISUAL  AIDS  AND  AUDIO-VISUAL  AIDS  FOR  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

1.     Pictures — fine  service  from  Department  of  Education,  Audio- 
Visual  Aids  Branch. 


(2) 

Globe 

3. 
4. 

Graphs. 
Maps. 

(1) 

Mercator's 

projection 

(2 

Globe 

(3) 

Azimuthal 

(4) 

Homolosine 

(5) 

Relief 

(6) 

Outline 
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(a)  traced  by  pupils 

(b)  copied  by  pupils 

(c)  drawn  from  memory  by  pupils 

(d)  mimeographed 

7.    Wall,  textbook,  atlas,  blackboard,  etc. 

5.  Bulletin  board. 

6.  Blackboard. 

7.  Moving  pictures  and  sound  moving  pictures  from: 

(a)  Department  of  Education  —  see  catalogue. 

(b)  Department  of  Extension,  University  of  Alberta. 

(c)  National  film  board. 

8.  Film  Strips  —  from  Department  of  Education. 

9.  Slides  —  from  Department  of  Education. 
10.     Radio  —  C.B.C.  and  Alberta  Broadcasts. 

Pictures  and  Cartoons 

Characteristics  of  a  good  picture:  (From  Teaching  the  'Social 
Studies  by  Wesley) 

(1)  A  picture  should  be  accurate  and  truthful. 

(2)  Pictures  of  men  and  buildings  require  illuminating  captions. 

(3)  Pictures  of  scenes  or  processes  should  tell  their  own  story. 

(4)  Pictures  should  be  identified  as  to  time  and  place. 

(5)  Pictures  should  be  simple.    Too  much  complexity  of  detail  is 
confusing  and  detracts  from  the  picture  as  a  teaching  device. 

Teaching  Points 

(a)  Do  not  assume  that  a  picture  on  display  will  be  examined. 
Ask  questions  relative  to  the  purpose  of  the  picture,  its  effectiveness 
in  illustrating  the  idea,  and  the  story  told  by  it  that  could  not  be  ex- 
pressed in  words.  Ask  the  class  to  estimate  the  reality  of  effect  and 
the  justification  for  illustrating. 

(b)  In  connection  with  training  in  the  capacity  for  evaluating 
pictures,  advertising  art  may  be  used.  Such  illustrations  as  those 
advertising  cars,  tires,  etc.,  could.be  selected.  Study  and  evaluate  the 
picture  from  the  view  point  of  its  purpose,  striking  qualities,  simplicity, 
effectiveness  with  which  it  tells  the  story,  suitability  of  caption,  etc. 

(c)  In  securing  illustrative  material  for  a  report,  encourage  chil- 
dren to  select  with  care  pictures  illustrating  or  elaborating  their  ideas. 
Stress  should  be  laid  on  suitable  arrangement  on  cardboard  back- 
ground. Evaluate  each  chart  on  the  principles  outlined  above,  i.e.,  its 
suitability  and  effectiveness  as  illustrative  material  for  that  particular 
report. 

(d)  Children  should  be  given  training  in  interpreting  cartoons. 
An  excellent  exercise  is  that  of  displaying  a  cartoon  and  timing  pupils 
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for  the  rapidity  of  their  interpretation.    Discuss  the  effectiveness  of  the 
cartoon  in  illustrating  the  idea;  analyse  the  bias  and  fairness  displayed. 

(e)  Children  should  be  encouraged  to  draw  cartoons.  These 
should  be  evaluated  on  the  same  basis.  Thumbnail  sketches  are  useful 
in  the  social  studies  note  book. 

(f)  The  Blackboard  may  be  used  to  advantage  by  the  teacher. 
Cartoons  and  sketches  help  in  developing  formal  lessons.  The  rise  of 
the  cabinet  system  of  government,  for  instance,  may  be  illustrated  by 
a  series  of  illustrations  comparable  to  the  modern  so-called  "funnies". 
Cartooning  should  be  used  here  exclusively  as  accuracy  of  detail  is 
out  of  the  question.  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads  might  be  depicted  by 
types  of  headgear.    Illustrated  time  lines  are  also  valuable. 

Charts 

This  is  a  term  applied  to  a  variety  of  illustrative  materials.  Gen- 
erally speaking  a  chart  is  a  diagrammatic  or  formalized  representation 
of  an  idea,  story  or  process.  It  is  especially  useful  in  illustrating 
relationships  and  is  thus  valuable  in  stimulating  thought  in  the  field 
of  social  studies. 

TYPES  AND  THEIR  USES: 

Picture  Charts — dealt  with  above  under  pictures. 

Map  Charts-^Enlarged  maps  with  such  data  superimposed  as  popula- 
tion areas,  rainfall,  natural  resources,  etc. 

Diagram  Charts — These  are  charts  to  show  the  organization  of  govern- 
ments, corporations,  or  such  relationships  as  the  dependence  of 
high  living  standards  on  certain  economic  factors.  They  may  be 
worked  out  by  the  pupils  on  large  paper.  Illustrations  of  these 
are  available  in  different  reference  texts  in  Social  Studies. 

Graph  Charts — Particularly  important  graphs  may  be  enlarged.  (See 
population  graph  in  "Our  Country  and  Its  People.") 

Summarizing  Charts — At  the  end  of  certain  problems,  particularly  in 
Grade  IX,  it  is  possible  to  summarize  and  illustrate  relationships 
established  in  the  problem  in  a  summarizing  chart.  These  may 
form  plates  in  the  pupils7  note  books  at  the  end  of  each  problem. 

Chronological  Charts — It  is  possible  to  depict  through  illustrative  charts 
certain  historical  developments,  thus  establishing  some  concept  of 
historical  continuity  and  certain  cause  and  effect  relationships. 

Graphs 

The  graph  may  be  developed  by  either  the  teacher  or  the  student. 
Important  sources  of  material  for  graph  construction  and  study  are, 
The  Canada  Year  Book,  the  daily  newspaper,  Canada  19 ,  etc. 

Circle  Graph — Useful  in  depicting  such  expenditures  as  the  taxpayer's 
dollar. 
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Bar  Graphs — Quick  and  easy  to  read.  Useful  for  comparative  purposes. 
(See  population  graph  in  "Our  Country  and  Its  People/7) 

Picture  Graphs — Comparative  productions  may  be  illustrated  by  this 
type  of  graph,  e.g.,  bags  of  wheat  to  indicate  relative  sizes  of 
wheat  production  from  different  countries. 

Line  Graphs — Useful  for  training  in  interpretive  reading  and  thinking 
within  the  field  of  social  studies.  Draw  a  graph  on  the  board  (e.g., 
fluctuations  of  prices  over  a  period  of  years)  and  ask  the  students 
to  judge  the  truth  or  falsity  of  certain  statements  on  the  basis  of 
inferences  made  from  reading  the  graph. 

Maps 

Map — "A  highly  conventionalized   graph,   drawn   on  a   mathematical 
base  and  more  or  less  covered  with  symbols."   The  Map  in  Modern 
Education,  by  George  T.  Remmer. 
"Reading  a  map  is  like  reading  a  foreign  language  to  a  child." 

At  the  end  of  Division  II  the  pupil  should  have  a  fair  idea  of  land 
and  water  masses.  He  should  have  some  concept  of  the  comparative 
sizes  of  the  various  areas  studied.  He  should  know  map  directions. 
He  should  understand  latitude  and  longitude  and  changes  of  time.  He 
should  be  able  to  read  fairly  accurately  map  legends  and  the  symbols 
for  state  boundaries,  rivers,  topographical  areas,  etc.  In  brief  he  should 
have  a  working  knowledge  of  elementary  map  reading. 

In  Division  III,  the  map  becomes  an  instrument  of  learning  by: 

(1)  'Extending  factual  knowledge  of  a  country  or  area. 

(2)  Developing  thinking  in  the  field  of  Social  Studies.  Inferences  may 
be  drawn  from  such  maps  as  population  areas,  production  maps. 

(3)  Providing  opportunities  for  expressing  ideas  or  clarifying  thought 
by  symbolic  representation  of  data,  e.g.,  maps  showing  settlement 
areas  of  people  of  different  ethnic  origins. 

(4)  Developing  appreciation  of  historical  growth  as  voyages  of  dis- 
covery, population  trends,  movements  of  peoples,  etc. 

Points  in  Teaching 

(1)  The  outline  map,  the  atlas,  the  blackboard  map,  the  wall  map  and 
the  globe  are  all  useful.  It  is  essential  that  pupils  in  Division  III 
have  a  clear  concept  of  the  inadequacies  of  the  flat  map  (mercator 
projection)  in  representing  comparative  sizes.  The  globe  is  useful 
here. 

(2)  Try  to  develop  imagery  along  with  the  use  of  the  map.  A  map  of 
Switzerland  should  suggest,  for  instance,  a  country  of  snow  capped 
mountains  with  deep  valleys,  sports,  small  farms,  lakes  and  cities, 
etc. 

(3)  Give  the  students'  problems  the  solutions  of  which  leads  to  the  in- 
tensive study  of  maps,  e.g.,  "Where  are  the  possible  air  routes  of 
the  next  fifty  years?"     2.   What  national   borders   in   Europe  will 
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possibly  be  altered  by  the  peace  treaty  of  World  War  II?  3.  What 
facts  of  geography  either  natural  or  man  made  have  led  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  Vancouver? 

Bulletin  Boards  and  Other  Display  Devices 

The  display  board  is  very  important  in  the  social  studies  class- 
room. A  piece  of  tentest  4'  by  8'  tacked  on  the  wall  makes  an  excellent 
display  space  and  is  quite  inexpensive.  An  easel  is  also  a  useful  device 
particularly  in  displaying  material  during  the  delivery  of  a  report.  The 
social  studies  bulletin  board  should  serve  as  one  focal  point  of  interest 
in  the  classroom. 

Committees  may  be  appointed  to  organize  bulletin  board  displays. 
The  following  suggestions  may  be  of  assistance  in  bulletin  board  organ- 
ization: 

(1)  List  suitable  types  of  material. 

(2)  See  that  displays  are  related  to  class  work. 

(3)  Encourage  original  contributions. 

(4)  Set  time  limits  for  displays. 

(5)  Set  a  period  for  discussion  of  display. 

Suitable  displays   are:     Newspaper  clippings,   cartoons,    book   jackets, 
maps,  pictures,  assignments,  announcements,  graphs,  posters,  etc. 

13.     SOURCES  OF  VISUAL  AND  AUDIO-VISUAL  AIDS 

Since  1945  the  Department  of  Education  has  operated  an  Audio- 
Visual  Aids  Branch  and  has  published  "An  Audio-Visual  Aids  Manual 
for  Alberta  Schools'7  which  is  available  from  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion free  of  charge,  for  every  school  in  the  Province.  The  Branch  lends 
silent  films,  sound  films,  film  strips  and  2"  by  2"  lantern  slides.  Pic- 
tures are  also  supplied  upon  request  at  regular  postal  rates.  Teachers 
will  find  these  aids  a  great  advantage.  Instruction  in  the  technique  of 
using  films  in  the  classroom  are  to  be  found  on  pages  6  to  10  of  the 
Audio-Visual  Aids  Manual. 

Other  aids  of  this  type  may  be  secured  at  a  small  charge  from 
the  Department  of  Extension,  University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  and 
through  the  services  of  the  National  Film  Board. 

Motion  Pictures 

While  it  is  not  likely  that  projection  machines  will  be  available 
in  many  rural  schools,  some  teachers  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  have 
the  use  of  films  as  teaching  aids  in  Social  Studies.  Here  are  a  few  of 
the  important  principles  governing  the  use  of  films  as  classroom 
devices: 

1.  Normal  classroom  conditions  should  prevail  during  the  use  of 
films  as  a  teaching  procedure. 

2.  The  teacher  should  preview  the  film  if  possible,  before  show- 
ing it  to  the  class,  so  that  the  unit  of  work  may  be  organized  before 
the  presentation  to  the  class. 
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3.  Judgment  should  be  exercised  in  the  length  of  film  showings. 
Sufficient  time  should  be  left  after  the  showing  of  the  film  to  permit 
of  follow-up  instruction  during  the  same  period. 

4.  In  so  far  as  possible  select  films  closely  related  to  the  problem 
being  studied,  and  at  the  age-grade  level  of  the  students. 

5.  Give  a  brief  survey  of  the  film,  before  it  is  shown,  stressing 
the  points  to  be  observed,     j 

6.  If  possible  show  the  film  a  second  time  to  secure  the  answers 
to  definite  questions  assigned. 

7.  Follow  up  the  film  with  a  general  discussion  on  the  material 
viewed  and  its  relationship  to  the  topic  of  study. 

8.  Give  some  definite  follow-up  exercises  as  written  questions 
or  graph  assignment. 

Film  Strips 

Film  strips  are  small  rolls  of  film  containing  approximately  20 
pictures  each.  They  are  projected  on  a  simple,  inexpensive,  electric- 
lighted,  hand-wind  projector.  They  have  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  be  shown  slowly  and  reversed  if  desired.  The  classroom  has  to  be 
darkened  as  with  motion  pictures. 

Lantern  Slides 

Miniature  2"  by  2"  slides  may  be  projected  usually  on  the  same 
machine  as  the  one  used  for  film  strips.  Standard  lantern  slides  require 
a  different  type  of  projector.  The  projection  of  lantern  slides  is  simple. 
It  is  generally  found  that  film  strips  and  slides  are  suitable  for  use  in 
divisions  1,  2  and  3,  particularly  divisions  1  and  2.  A  filmstrip  pro- 
jector may  be  operated  by  an  automobile  battery  or  by  types  of  farm- 
lighting  units. 

Pictures 

Excellent  mounted  pictures  on  a  variety  of  themes  may  be  bor- 
rowed from  the  Audio-Visual  Aids  Branch.  See  the  catalogue  for  this 
material. 

14.     SCHOOL  BROADCASTS 

The  Department  of  Education  sponsors  school  broadcasts  over 
stations  in  Lethbridge,  Calgary,  Edmonton,  and  Grande  Prairie.  The 
broadcast  bulletin  may  be  secured  from  the  Director  of  Curriculum. 
The  best  techniques  involved  in  the  use  of  radio  in  the  school  are  set 
forth  in  the  broadcast  manual. 

The  C.  B.  C.  prints  its  broadcast  programmes  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "Young  Canada  Listens"  which  may  be  secured  from  the 
C.  B.  C,  354  Jarvis  St.,  Toronto  5.  In  addition,  the  C.  B.  C.  issues  its 
monthly  guide  of  broadcasts  of  educational  and  cultural  interest. 
Teachers  should  keep  in  mind  that  use  of  the  radio  can  be  almost 
worthless  or  very  valuable  according  to  the  techniques  utilized. 
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Since  good  habits  of  listening  are  not  instinctive,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  desirable  classroom  listening  routine.  Below  are 
four  useful  procedures: 

1.  Prepare  for  the  programme  by  having  paper,  pencils,  diagrams 
and  maps  and  any  other  necessary  materials  in  readiness  before  the 
programme  begins. 

2.  Avoid  disturbances  by  hanging  a  notice  on  the  door  handle 
"Do  Not  Disturb,  Class  Listening. " 

3.  If  possible,  give  a  preliminary  talk  about  the  programme  to 
arouse  interest.  Should  the  programme  prove  disappointing  and  fail 
to  hold  the  attention  of  the  class  do  not  be  afraid  to  turn  off  the 
radio.    It  is  a  waste  of  time  trying  to  force  a  class  to  listen. 

4.  Make  certain  that  all  members  of  the  class  can  hear.  The 
group  should  be  small  and  as  near  to  the  radio  set  as  possible;  with 
those  pupils  whose  hearing  is  impaired,  the  nearest.  Reception  will 
depend  upon  the  tuning  which  should  be  checked  before  the  broadcast. 

Th  type  of  programme  will  dictate  the  method  of  approach  and 
the  amount  of  preparation  necessary.  Here  are  four  types  of  pro- 
gramme: 

1.  Active  participation — music  for  song  and  dance  or  a  quiz. 

2.  Appreciation — listening  to  good  music  or  recitation. 

3.  Information — listening   to  talks   or   radio   lessons  which   may 
involve  making  notes. 

4.  Actuality — current  events. 

The  following  preparatory  activities  help  to  enhance  the  value 
of  the  broadcast: 

1.  Putting  questions  about  the  broadcast  on  the  blackboard. 

2.  Having  pupils  summarize  what  they  know  about  the  topic. 

3.  The  use  of  maps. 

4.  Listing  the  things  the  class  wants  to  know  about  the  topic. 

5.  Looking  at  pictures,  charts  and  diagrams   illustrative  of  the 
topic  before  the  broadcast. 

Activities  during  the  programme  will  vary.  Often  just  quiet  listen- 
ing is  sufficient.  Occasionally  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  students  to 
take  down  notes.  It  is  important  that  the  class  listen  with  a  definite 
aim  and  adjust  their  activities  to  the  attainment  of  this  aim. 

Conclusion 

This  bulletin  has  described  methods  and  procedures  that  experi- 
enced teachers  have  found  useful,  and  has  suggested  goals  towards 
which  all  should  strive.  However,  the  competent  teacher  will  not 
slavishly  follow  what  is  here  set  forth,  but  will  realistically  choose 
goals  and  methods  consistent  with  his  own  training,  his  own  ability 
and  his  own  circumstances.  To  ensure  successful  achievement  he 
should  clarify  his  thinking  by  writing   in  his  plan  book  at  least  once 
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a  month  a  list  of  the  specific  objectives  he  intends  to  reach.  Such  a 
list  should  include  (a)  mastery  of  certain  specific  tool  skills  in  spelling, 
penmanship,  reading,  vocabulary,  note-making,  sentence  structure, 
paragraphing,  etc.,  (b)  mastery  of  certain  facts  (definitely  listed  or 
tabulated),  (c)  competence  in  critical  thinking  with  regard  to  specified 
problems,  and  (d)  practice  in  developing  certain  desirable  attitudes  and 
traits  of  character,  such  as  sincerity,  tolerance,  self-confidence,  pride 
in  local,  provincial  or  Canadian  achievement,  desire  to  co-operate,  de- 
sire for  self-control,  desire  to  work  hard.  These  traits  can  best  be  nur- 
tured if  the  teacher  exemplifies  in  his  own  conduct  a  sincere  effort 
to  act  in  accordance  with  the  Christian  ethics,  and  at  every  opportunity 
indirectly  foster  respect  for  religious  principles  and  faith  in  the  power 
of  Christian  ideals.  A  code  of  ethics  by  itself  is  inadequate;  the  social 
studies  courses,  properly  taught,  should  help  the  student  to  grow  to- 
wards a  faith  that  will  give  him  power  to  live  up  to  his  code. 

Every  teacher  should  feel  it  his  responsibility  to  help  each  student 
acquire  in  'his  unique  way  the  moral  and  mental  strength  necessary 
for  full  participation  in  democratic  living. 

LISTS  OF  BOOKS  SUITABLE  FOR  GRADES  VII  AND  VIII  NOT 

ALREADY  LISTED 

TITLE  AUTHOR 

From  Serf  to  Citizen  Series  Ward 

A  series  of  fogr  books  descriptive  of  England  from  earliest  times. 
Particularly  useful  in  Section  B.    History  mainly. 

Great  Navigators  and  Discoverers  Brendon 

Biographical  sketches  of  great  Sea  Dogs  as  Drake,  Hawkins,  etc. 
Useful  in  both  sections,  though  particularly  in  Sect.  B.    History. 

Story  of  England  Meikle 

The  growth  of  England  and  the  British  Empire — History  mainly. 
Sect.  B.    Problems  1,  2,  3. 

Days  of  Democracy  Headway  Histories  Strong 

(Bk.   Ill  Britain  in  Europe  1889-1939) 
Good  chapters  on   recent  British  history  up  to  Chamberlain  and 
Churchill.    Problems  between  the  two  wars  very  clearly  outlined. 
Readable  for  Division  III. 

Province  of  Quebec  Through  Four  Centuries         Woodley 

Useful  in  establishing  the  continuity  of  Quebec's  story  with  early 
Canadian  history.  Written  to  develop  tolerance  with  French 
Canadian  problems  it  is  factual  yet  imaginative  in  its  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  past.  Attractively  illustrated,  it  can  be  read  easily  by 
any  child  up  to  their  grade  level  in  reading  in  VII. 

Three  Centuries  of  Canadian  Story  Wetherell 

Canadian  history  from  Cartier  to  Franklin — this  book  is  really  a 
series  of  stories  about  the  people  and  events  that  make  up 
Canada's  past.  An  excellent  book  for  extensive  reading  not  quite 
so  useful  for  research. 
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Picture  Gallery  of  Canadian  History  Jefferys 

This  book  is  made  up  exclusively  of  pictures,  maps,  etc.,  of  people, 
incidents  of  Canada  under  French  rule.  Good  for  preparing 
charts,  diagrams  and  illustrations  in  any  reports  on  that  particu- 
lar period.    Volumes  I  and  II. 

Europe  and  Asia  Barrows  and   Parker 

A  commercial  and  economic  geography  particularly  useful  for 
source  material  on  the  backgrounds  of  our  Canadian  settlers.  Of 
real  value  for  Section  A. 

Pages  from  Canada's  Geography  Pa  Ik 

A  survey  of  place  names  in  Canada,  their  history  and  special 
significance  in  the  Canadian  scene.  Written  like  a  travelogue — 
a  general  book  not  directly  useful  on  the  Intermediate  school 
course. 

World  Wide  Geography  Bk.  V.  Stembridge 

(North  and  South  America) 

A  moderately  useful  book  for  source  material  on  North  and  South 
America.  A  commercial  and  economic  geography.  Useful  in 
Grade  IX  as  well  as  VII  and  VIII. 

Britain  and  the  Modern  World  Pickles 

A  commercial  and  economic  geography  of  England  with  special 
emphasis  of  famous  English  place  names.    Excellent  for  Section  B. 

How  the  World  Lives  and  Works  Brigham  &  McFarlane 

A  physical  geography  that  would  prove  valuable  in  every  social 
studies  classroom.  The  relationship  between  physical  environment 
and  industries  and  occupations  set  out.  A  good  chapter  on  map 
making  useful  throughout  all  grades  in  the  Intermediate  school. 
For  VII,  VIII  and  IX. 

BOOKS  ALREADY  LISTED  IN  THE  COURSE  BUT  NOT  COMMONLY 
FOUND  IN  CLASSROOMS 

Human  Use  Geography.  Bk.  2.  Smith 

A  commercial  and  economic  geography  of  world  wide  scope.  The 
physical  features  and  products  of  many  countries  set  out  in 
language  easily  understood  by  an  Intermediate  school  youngster. 
The  maps  are  particularly  attractive  a.nd  are  in  themselves  excel- 
lent sources  of  knowledge.  A  useful  book  throughout  all  grades. 
VII,  VIII  and  IX. 

Builders  of  the  Empire  Williamson 

A  complete  story  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  British 
Empire  from  Cabot  to  Kitchener.  Excellent  for  explorers  and  for 
the  development  of  such  companies  as  the  East  India  and  Hud- 
son's Bay.  Illustrated  and  moderately  easy  to  read.  History — 
mainly  useful  in  VII  and  VIII. 
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Tracing  History  Backwards  King  Hall  &  Boswell 

Book   1 — The  Facts 
Book   2 — Some    Problems 
Book   2 — More    Problems 
A  very  useful  and  inexpensive  book  for  grades  VIII  and  IX  dealing 

with  a  diversity  of  topics  in  British  History.  The  story  of  transport, 
of  food  production,  of  tariffs,  of  the  Empire  are  set  out  in  a  stimu- 
lating manner.  Attractively  illustrated  with  many  useful  charts 
and  diagrams. 

A  Social  History  of  England  Guest 

As  the  title  indicates  this  book  stresses  the  social  and  economic 
aspects  of  English  life  throughout  the  ages.  The  customs  of  the 
people,  their  dress,  literature,  etc.,  at  different  periods  of  history 
receive  emphasis.  There  is  a  good  chapter  on  parliamentary  re- 
form in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries.  Useful  for  Sect.  B  and  for 
the  Grade  IX  course. 

Pages  from  Canada's  Story  Dickie  &  Palk 

A  continuous  series  of  stories  and  biographical  sketches  so  woven 
together  as  to  give  a  quite  thorough  survey  of  Canadian  history. 
While  written  obviously  for  children  of  the  Division  II  level  it 
would  be  useful  for  a  Grade  VII  class.  A  very  good  section  on 
the  Red  River  settlement. 

Life  and  Work  in  Britain  Kingsland 

A  survey  of  the  industries  and  occupations  in  Britain — source 
material  for  Section  B. 

History  in  Biography  Jones-Sleman 

Short  biographical  sketches  of  the  world's  outstanding  leaders  in 
many  fields,  throughout  many  ages.  Pitt,  Arkwright,  Stephenson, 
Marx,  Napoleon,  Bismarck,  Rhodes,  Nightingale,  Pasteur,  etc. — 
such  names  indicate  the  diversity  of  types  dealt  with.  Easily  read 
by  an  Intermediate  school  youngster. 

West  Nor'  West  Horan 

An  up-to-date  history  of  Alberta.  A  useful  reference  for  Sections 
A  and  B,  but  not  entirely  reliable  in  certain  details. 

LISTS  OF  BOOKS  SUITABLE  FOR  GRADE  IX  NOT  ALREADY  LISTED 
Towards  New  Frontiers  in  Our  Global  World  Engelhardt 

An  interesting  survey  of  the  trends  in  transportation,  communica- 
tion, city  planning,  organization  for  peace,  trade,  and  industrial 
development  under  the  influence  of  air  transportation.  A  stimu- 
lating book  for  any  teacher  who  wishes  to  emphasize  the  problems 
of  air  age. 

You  and  Your  Community  O'Rourke 

This  book  treats  of  community  living  from  the  viewpoint  of  health, 
social  services,  government,  trade  and  industry,  labour  problems, 
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etc.  Useful  in  certain  phases  of  the  IX  course  that  deal  with 
community  problems  but  purely  American  in  its  illustrations  and 
examples. 

Building  Our  Life  Together  Arnold  and  Banks 

This  is  an  excellent  survey  of  the  social  foundations  on  which  the 
life  of  any  community  rests.  While  entirely  American  in  its 
illustrations  of  community  living  there  is  sufficient  general  in- 
formation to  make  it  equally  useful  in  a  Canadian  classroom. 
Written  in  a  style  that  appeals  to  youngsters  of  a  grade  IX  level 
it  would  also  serve  as  a  source  of  ideas  for  a  teacher  in  presenting 
the  IX  course  and  in  understanding  its  basic  objectives. 

GENERAL— BOOKS  USEFUL  FOR  BACKGROUND  READING  FOR  THE 

TEACHER  AND   SOURCE   MATERIAL  THROUGHOUT 

THE  THREE  YEARS  OF  DIVISION  III 

The  New  Wonder  Book  of  Knowledge  Hill 

This  is  an  excellent  compendium  of  knowledge  serving  as  a  one 
volume  edition  of  an  encyclopedia.  Carefully  indexed  it  explains 
the  origins  and  workings  of  hundreds  of  modern  inventions  and 
phenomena.    An  excellent  source  book  completely  up-to-date. 

Story  of  Nations  *  Rogers-Adams-Brown 

This  is  a  complete  story  of  the  origins  of  our  civilization,  its 
growth  and  development  through  the  ancient  empires  of  Greece 
and  Rome  and  the  organization  of  influences  of  the  modern 
nation  states.  It  is  attractively  illustrated  and  contains  a  survey 
of  Europe's  problems  previous  to  1939.  Written  in  an  interesting 
and  simple  style  it  is  excellent  source  material  for  any  social 
class  or  teacher. 

The  Rugg  Books  Rugg 

The  Conquest  of  America.  Volume  III — Useful  in  Section  B  and 
in  the  IX  course;  this  book  deals  entirely  with  the  growth  of  the 
United  States. 

America's  March  Towards  Democracy.  Volume  IV  —  American 
history  with  a  special  emphasis  on  the  development  of  American 
government  and  American  political  history — not  so  useful  as  the 
Conquest  of  America. 

Our  Country  and  Our  People.  Volume  I  —  the  emphasis  in  this 
book  is  on  the  origins  of  American  settlers  and  immigrants  and  on 
the  problems  of  American  industrial  and  business  life. 

Citizenship  and  Civic  Affairs.  Volume  V.  —  deals  with  the  social 
foundations  of  the  American  community.  European  origins  for 
law  and  culture. 

Geography  of  Commerce  for  Canadians  Cornish 

An  excellent  source  book  on  all  types  of  products  throughout  the 
world.  The  maps  and  charts  are  excellently  done  and  useful  for 
purposes  of  reporting.  An  exceptionally  useful  book  for  the 
grade  IX  course. 
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The  World  of  Today  Fawcett  &  Kitchin 

(Biographical  History  Vol.  VIM) 
Inventions,  inventors  and  scientists  placed  in  their  proper  histor- 
ical setting  with  some  implications  of  their  social   influences   in 
the  past  and  present.    Social  and  economic  history. 

Commercial  Geography  Alnwick 

This  geography  shows  the  relationship  between  zones  of  climate 
and  production,  of  resources  and  industries.  There  is  a  fascinating 
chapter  on  trade  dealing  with  the  effects  of  history,  specialization, 
science,  politics,  religion  and  climate  on  the  extent  and  nature 
of  trading  throughout  the  world.  There  is  a  fund  of  useful  chart 
maps  for  large  scale  reproduction.  This  is  a  stimulating  book  as 
background  reading  for  the  teacher  and  as  research  material 
for  the  student. 

Nations  as  Neighbors  Packard  and  Sinnott 

A  survey  of  many  nations  with  respect  to  the  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial life.    A  very  good  chapter  on  Russia.    Published  in  1935. 

Our  World  Today  Stull  and  Hatch 

The  commercial  and  industrial  life  of  many  nations  brought  up 
to  date — published  in  1943;  some  comments  on  government  as 
well.  A  useful  reference  book  for  all  grades  of  the  Intermediate 
school. 

Across  the  Ages  Capen 

This  is  an  excellent  treatment  of  history  from  the  topical  point 
of  view.  The  text  involves  treatment  of  such  phases  of  man's 
development  as  the  stories  of  food,  of  transport,  of  learning,  of 
government,  etc.    Valuable  for  reference  material  in  Grade  IX. 

Today  Through  Yesterday,  Bk.  III.  Strong 

(Parliament  and  People) 

Published  in  1938  this  book  is  one  of  the  more  recent  surveys  of 
the  people  of  Europe  and  America  in  their  laws  and  lives.  There 
is  a  good  outline  of  the  development  of  labour  unions  and  some 
suggestion  of  the  implication  of  industrialism  on  employment  and 
the  spending  of  leisure  time.  Useful  in  certain  sections  of  the 
IX  course  and  in  the  VIM  course  as  well. 

OTHER  USEFUL  TITLES 

A  Guide  to  Reading  on  Canada  Morrison  &  Whitworth 

This  is  a  list  of  books  published  on  and  in  Canada  having  to  do 
with  Canadian  problems.    Useful  in  building  up  a  library. 

The  Story  of  Civilization  Seary  and  Paterson 

World  history  arranged  in  a  topical  series  under  the  heading  of 
quests,  as  the  quest  for  comfort,  the  quest  for  knowledge,  the 
quest  for  security,  etc.    Useful  in  certain  phases  of  the  IX  course. 
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Teaching  of  History  Johnson 

This  book  is  exclusively  for  the  teacher.  It  deals  with  the  aims, 
objectives  and  techniques  of  the  teaching  of  history.  A  good 
chapter  on  the  treatment  of  current  events. 

The  Pageant  of  Canadian  History  Peck 

This  is  a  readable  account  of  Canadian  History  from  its  earliest 
beginnings  until  very  recent  times.  There  are  very  adequate 
chapters  on  such  topics  as  The  Beginnings  of  English  Canada, 
The  West  Is  Won,  The  Opening  of  the  North,  etc.  Useful  for 
general  reading  and  research  throughout  grades  VII,  VIII  and  IX. 

The  American  Story  Corteo  and  Holeroyd 

A  survey  of  American  history  published  in  England  for  'English 
schools.    Useful  in  both  the  VIII  and  IX  courses. 

Short  History  of  Britain  Rayner 

A  chronological  account  of  English  political  and  military  history. 
Chapters  VIM  and  IX  give  a  good  account  of  the  rise  of  parlia- 
ment. 

Discovering  Geography — Book  IV  Industry  Stamp 

An  excellent  and  inexpensive  commercial  and  economic  geography 
showing  the  relationship  of  industry  and  resources.  For  grade  IX 
work. 

Life  and  Work  in  England  Fisher 

A  social  and  economic  history  of  England.  The  chapters  on  life 
in  the  manor  and  in  the  villages  of  the  middle  ages  are  useful  for 
research.  There  are  also  good  chapters  on  the  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural revolution.    For  the  grade  VIM  course. 

Most  of  these  books  are  obtainable  at  the  School  Book  Branch. 
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